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I'^oLrn  CAL  events  have,  like  thepLenomena  of 
nature,  their  fucceihve  changes  and  their  progreilion; 
The  art  of  obferving  the  one  and  the  other,  of  watching* 
their  developments,  of  calculating  their  iffue,  conhitute.*^ 
the  fcience  of  the  natural  pliilofophcr  and  of  the  ftateL 
man.  The  latter  is  never  fo  profound  as  when  he  join^ 
to  the  calculation  of  the  different  changes  the  power  of 
diredling,  of  fubduing  and  of  making  inevitable  incon- 
veniencies  bend  to  kis  views,  or  of  neutralizing  them  by: 
wife  precautions^  All  thofe  who  were  enabled  by  their 
fituation  to  pay  fome  attention  to  our  relations  with 
America,  have  forefeen  the  crihs  of  which  we  are  now 
witneffes  :  In  fabf,  the  courfe  of  events  has  neceffarily 
brought  it  bn,  and  nothing  has  delayed  its  approach,  but 
the  indifference  and  the  apathy,  into  wliich  the  affairs 
of  Europe  had  plunged  our  government,  with  regard  to 
thatnationi  - 

Much  has  been  written  and  much  faid  on  this  fubjeef. 
The  only  refult  1  have  been  able  to  draw  from  ail  that 
has  -been  done  in  this  refpecT  is,  that  the  ' public  ^  took' 
fome  interefl:  in  it ;  and  it  is  partly  this  con fi deration 
that  has  determined  me  to  offer  fome  ideas  on  that  fub- 
jedd.  I  have,  perhaps,  fome  right  to  do  this.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  funddions  I  difeharged  near  the  American 
government;  my  perfonal  htuation,  which  places  me  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  all  fufpicion,  either  of  ambitious  views^" 
or  of  partiality  for  the  executive ;  the  filenae  which  I 
hiive  hitherto  preferved,  a  filence  which  held  fuited  my 
fituation  and  the  times ;  the  indiredd  allulions  of  wTich 
my  adminiidratiort  has  been  the  objedd,  all  <^ngage  me 

( a)lz\s  to  beresjarked,  that  this  pamphlet  appeared  in 
Paris  befjre- the  4th  of  September which  gives  a  ftrongcr 
character  of  impartiality  to  the  animadverfipns  which  it  con« 
^ams  upon  Palloret,  Segiir  and  Co.  who,  it  has.  been  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfuade  the  citizens  of  the  Un/ted  States 
were  our  friends;  but  who,  in  fact,  were  only  the  partifab/ 

our  adiiilniRrationf  JSfoteef  th^TvQnHlatQrl 
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r,'-tv)  t.iks  up  the  per.,  v.-ifa  tlic  tliorougti  convidioii  tlrat  f 

iliLiil  uiV.  it  wiiliout  ihnitlify  unci  without  paiTioii. 

■\Vhv  ihould  I  h:in^  them  into  a  dlfciifRcn 


LUiinons 


^  Ci.ij.ivy  iiO*  ^ 

like  this?  Do  the  pcifonal  coniickllons  I  have  had  de-^ 
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Theie  coiinetlloiis  uavc  'oeen  as  iripartk',1  on 
K..V  iide,  as  they  ever  were  t>!i  the  part  of  any  or  ray 
j.'.'cdeteirors,  and  frora  I’ais  impartiality  mull:  liave  fprurg 
t  rcc'.e-roc.sl  regard  wliich  ought  to  have  left  in  my  brea!!; 
IV)  rcfeiUinent  to  latisfv.  I  defy  calumny  to  contraditl; 
iheie  anbriiona. 

Tile  Prcfideut  Waflilngtort  gVaiited  me  that  cftceni 
which  lie  could  net  refufe  to  a  man  incapable  of  har- 
juonit'.nii:  vt'itii  the  open  or  iccret  eiieiriies  of  Ins  couii- 
iry.  I  iiaye,  in  critical  times,  and  during  a  Hate  of  things, 
tlic  mifavourabie  reidcTed  impreffions  of  which  it  was 
h.imcult  to  withiland  in  foreign  countries,  enjoyed  as 
rniich  refpedL  as  ever  a  iitiniiter  ct  i' ranee  enjoyed. 
As  to  the  attacks,  open  or  ma'ked,  of  which  I  may  have 
been  the  objeef,  they  have  no  longer _  power  to  irritatd 
me.  1  know  too  weii  of  what  vaiue  opinions  are  in  times 
-l  Ac  thoio  v/e  live  in.  'i'lie  Ipivn  of  party  creates  and  de- 
llroys  reputations-,  the  moft  profligate  debauchees,  Ipivx't;^ 
su'les']  of  die  court  of  Charles  it.  live  extolled  as  prodigies 
of  boner  and  \  irtue,  by  the  writers  of  tiicir  jiariy.  A  man 
who  is  cnllrdatened  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  reiolute 
cnau«ii  to  maintain  it,  iliould  iiiare  its  iate -,  it  would 
be  as'cowardly  on  Ids  part  to  iliun  this,  as  on  the  pait 
of  u  foldierio  fculkfrom  the  danger  of  the  corps  in 

X'.'hicli  he  is  embodied.  _  . 

.  4-  orator  who  pofeiTes  a  reputAmn  proportmned  to 

the"  importance  t  which  his  party  attaches  to  him,  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  caft  upon  my  predecetlor  near  the 
Unimd  States,  a  cenfure  wldcli  he  Cems  to  have  intend¬ 
ed  to  extend  to  me.  He  knows  neitha'  wiuu  relates  to 
me  pcrforudiy,  nor  to  my  admiuiaiation  ,  uio  i,....wi  .s 
•till  of  a  piece  :  he  has  ilrawn  his  rciieclions  on  men,  and 


ui  ct  ;  be  has  ilrawn  ^ 

ids  arguments  on  things,  from  tlve  lame  (ources.  J  ='“'0'’ 
periians,  in  the  courfe  ottliisdlay,  convn..c  l..m  t.r..t 
ie  ha.;  been  impofed  upon  with  rdpect  to  the  latter  ; 

t.b‘if  he  thence  draws  the  confequence,  that  he  mav 

lave,  been  deceived  tvlth  regard  to  perfons,  I 
«  Thi  Ci'.ucn 
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t^ongratulate  myft'lf,  on  account  of  the  Citizen  Getieti 
Iny  "precieceilor,  againil  whom  he  has  more  particiilaiJy 
dire(5led  his  animadverfions  *,  and  as  that^  Citizen  is  ab- 
feiit,  and  it  is  poliible  that  the  opinion  of  the  deputy  ot 
Paris  may  notbefo  indifferent  to  him  as^  it  is  to  me,  I  inali 
at  lead  have  contributed  toredlify,  witn  refpedf  to  Jhm, 
the  ideas  of  a  man,  who,  without  imerelt  to  demme 
liim,  can  have  none  to  pcrfift  in  an  mjuflicc  which  he 

has  committed  upon  trufl.  ^ 

'Phofe  W'ho‘  have  taken  the  trouble  of  conferring  on 
me  1-he  reputation  of  inadlivity,  wili  be  ailonifhed  to  ice 
meappearinpublic.  Ifliouldbe  forry  if  this  work  were  to 
change,  their  opinion  with  vegard  me  ^  1  fiiould  fear  nu.y 
might  difcover  in  it  fymptoms  of  that  kind  of  adtivity 
which  I  prize  but  little,  and  which  confifts  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one’s  phyfical  powers,  by  appearing  every 
where,  and  multiplying  one’s- felf  in  a  manner:  1  fnaii 
endeavour  to  prove  that  ftudy  may  be  umtec  to  tepoie, 
'and  that  a  man  may  have  thovight,  v/ichout  Laving  ipckeii 

much  or  written  muchi 

Theke  are  circumftances  in  the  mutual  relations  of  nr^ 
tions,  when  their  governments  can  no  longer  agree  with 
each  other,  and  Vi'henit  becomes  necelTary  to  rCiOrt  to 
extraordinary  means  of  explanation,  and  often  even  to 
the  cruel  extremities  of  war.  Our  prefent  piyition,  in 
regard  to  the  United  States,  feems,  at  the  frrft  glance, 
to  have  all  the  fymptoms  of  that  deplorable  alternative-. 
However,  we  muft  not  be  deceived  by  thefe  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  5  great  as  the  animofity  may  be  which  has  i- 
Sierto,  onbothfides,marked  the  mimftenal  dupatches  and 
manifsftoes,  yet  there  exifts  ftiH  a  point  of  contadl ;  it 
is  the  common  interell,  -which  reprobates  a  rupture 
By  a  ftria  analyfis  of  the  aUs  of  both  parties,  it  may 
ne^verthclefs  be  feen,  that  moderation  is  on  the  fid.,  of  the 

Efficient  to  read  the  notes  which  the  Secretary  of 

State,  Mr.  Pickering,  has  figned  fincc  his  ^ 

the  miniftry,  to  be  pcrfeUly  convinced  that  tnc  Ameri¬ 
can,  cabinet  ha's,  with  regard  to  us,  from 
that  the  difeuffions  began  to  become  ferious,  tun  uroi  gh 
»1!  the  degrees  of  the  inoft  Jitarsed,  con.cmp..  -  • 
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Frocccdal  fucceflivcly  horn  an  iiKlccent  levity  to  tlic 

"l  one  end  to  the 

.  t.  o,  the  voluminous  performance  which  has  been 

.•.Jdc-d  JO  Mr.  Kodmc,;  ,I,c  tirl.  of  liS,|“ ' 

and  v/mch  ns  agents  at  Paris  have  had  tranHated  and  ch’ 

c-^a ted  prof ufelp  The  Diredory  has  conSS  to 

a.t.rrg,  and  w  e  fhall  fee  how  far  it  has  had  a  right  of  do- 
*ng,fo.  Ine  notes  direaiy  exchanged  at  Paris  breathe 

uXcTSr'  hThofe  forwarded  to  the 

n.ted  otates  mignt  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  c'V- 

cum, lances  the  localities,  and  the  government,  i^the 

name  of  which  tney  were  iffued  ;  but  "they  do  not,  how- 

^T^t'uVnot  d ‘  f  moderation. 

P.  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  :  Mr.  Pic.kering,  wlien  he 

hgned  he  M  dilpatch  of  June  i6,  1797,  forkw  that 

ae  would  find  detenders  at  Paris  •  he  knew  what  Mr 

PinckneJ  afterwards  wrote  hint  from  Paris,  that  the  nev^ 

elethw.3  would  give  another  afpedl  to  affifirs  *  in  France  •' 

an  tr.at  his  manifelto  would  arrive  opportunely  to  fe- 

cond  the  arrangements  of  fome  men,  who  waited  only  for 

that  moment  tb  break  filence.r^;  It  is  to  be  regr/tted 

that  fuch  are  the  pamons  at  this  day  ;  that  men  fed  ho 

repugnance  in  taking  a  text  of  demmeiatibrt  againft  the' 

g  °{  goveriiment,  from  a  difpatch 
v/hicJi  bears  all  the  charaders  of  the  dee.oeft  enmity  •  It 

IS  yet  more  to  be  regretted,  that  it  lliould  be  believed 
podio.e  ;n  fuch  cafes,  to  feparate  the  fubjed  matter  of 
dupute  from  the  declamatory  part ;  and  that  entirely  ne- 
glcding  the  former,  which  is  the  moft  important,  the 
latter  firould  be  dwelt  on  without  refledion,  and  without 
bounds.  It  was  a  very  important  quelHon  to  be  folved," 

^  *  Report  of  Mr,  Pickering  to  the  Secretary  of  State  op 

1.13  reception  at  Paris. 

fdj  1  iie  connection  between  our  adminiflratlon  and  the 
royalLt  party,  lately  overthrown  in  France,  has  Ion been  fuf- 
pected,  and  cannot  now  be  doubted.  .Thus  we  fee  that  MeTrs . 

1  iCicering,  8:  Co.  carry  on  the  fame  intrigues  in  other  coun-^ 
tnes,  lor  which  they  fo  vehemently  blame,  and  without 


lieijgabreto  aednee  prools  of  their  cxiflence,  the  French' 
agents  l,ere.  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Pickering  cannot  com- 
irana  an  annual  appropriation  for  fecret  fervices;  we  fliotild 
then  luiVs  ojv  Pit  as  we  iiave  our  George. —ITranslatsr. 
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whether  aright  cxlflcd  of  bringing  forward  a  queilicn  of 
that  nature  ?  The  ftep  being  once  taken,  it  ought  at  lealt 
to  have  been  fupported  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  die 
fubjedt  of  difcuirion. 

Hovrever,  whatever  may  liave  been  the  motive  of 
thofe  extraordinary  motions,  the  Directory  is,  neverthe- 
lefs,  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  negociations  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  difpute  with  the  cabinet  of  Philadelphia,  it  is 
readily  perceived,  what  difadvantage  it  y/ill  have  in  this 
negociarion,  after  vdiat  has  pafled  in  tlie  councils  ;  but 
fetting  afide,  for  the  moment,  the  probabilities  offuccefs 
which  the  two  parties  may  have,  it  v/ould  be  important 
to  furnifh  thofe  who  ^'e  intereiled  in  that  tranfaolion 
with  the  means  of  calculating  its  diredlion  and  iffuc. 
Such  is  the  objeef  of  this  fketch.  We  (hall  ffrft  fumma- 
rily  review  our  grievances,  and  exaoaine  their  weight. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  work  dehgned 
ter  the  public,  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  wrongs 
with  which  France  reproaches  the  Federal  Government. 
A  very  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  difpatch  of 
'Mr.  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  We  diall  fay  then,  that  our  com¬ 
plaints  relate  in  the  flrff  place  to  the  inexecution  and  the 
violation  of  treaties.  What  are  the  treaties  that  unite 
America  to  France  ?  They  are  well  known  :  They  con- 
hff  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  (c)  and, 
a  treaty  of  Amity,  Navigation  and  Commerce,  both 
figned  on  the  fame  day.  Thefe  treaties  are  the  firil  con- 
tradfs  which  the  United  States  figned  as  a  nation. 
They  eflablifh  therefore,  in  favour  of  France,  rights  an-  ‘ 
tcrior  to  any  rights,  which  other  nations  may  have  af¬ 
terwards  acquired;  agreeably  to  the  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  gives  to  the  oldell  treaties  the  pre¬ 
ference  over  thofe  more  recently  concluded;  as  long  as  a 
war  has  not  deftroyed  them.  France  has  by  thefe  trea¬ 
ties  referved  none  of  the  advantages  yidiich  the  fituation 
of  the  United  States,  'might  have  induced  her  to  cxa6l. 
She  has  contented  herfelf  with  recognizing  the  icipula- 
tions  moff  common,  and  which  form  the  ,bafis  of  all  trea- 

(c)  Mr.  Fauchet  is  here  in  an  error.  Onr  ti-eaty  wl  ih 
Prance  is  only  definsi^jc  and  not  oifenfive.  Translator, 
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ifes  of  that  nature  ;  and  the  benefit  '  flie  :  might  expe6b 
from  it,  proceeded  lefs  from  the  intrinfic  value  of  the 
ffipulations  themfelves,  than  from  the  priority  which  fhe‘ 
had  acquired  over  other  ftates.  The  treaty  of  al’iance 
was,  without  any  doubt,  obligatory  on  the  Americans 
notwithllanding  the  change  that  took  place  m  our  go-* 
vernment,  whatever  men  fold  to  Great  Britain,  and 
blinded  by  perfonal  hatred  may  have  written  againlt  the- 
immortal  negociator*  of  that  treaty.  We  have  not  re¬ 
quired  the  execution  of  that  treaty,  although  the  cafus  f>e~, 
(lens  has  exifted  in  its  full  force.  This  moderation  on  our 
pait  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  fccured  to  us  the  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  flipulated  by  the  other  treaty,  in  the 
ev  entual  cafe  of  the  neutrality  of  one  of  the  tw'O  parties. 

Nothing  proves  more  the  want  of  caution  or  the  ex- 
cciiive  good-will  of  our  negociators  for  the  United 
litatcs,  taan  the  principles  they  have  adopted  in  that, 
treaty,  relatively  to  the  above  eventual  cafe  of  neutrality," 
It  was  ealy  to  forefee,  that  atlual  reciprocity  could  not 
exift  for  a  long  thne  to  conic  ;  For  it  is  difRcuJt  to 
ceive^a  comoination  of  circumftances  wliicb,  involving 
i-he  United  iStates  in  a  war  of  any  importance,  Ihoukl 
permit  France  to  remain  neutral.  However,  if  France 
did  not  iefe  fight  of  the  obje^l, "to wards  which,  for  a  cen- 
tui  y  paft,  all  her  plana  were  direcfiied,  that  of  undermin¬ 
ing  the  commercial  preponderance  of  England,  (lie  ought 
t  o  have  ufed  all  poliibie  circumfpe61;lon,  with  regard  to 
tiie  advantage  flie  was  about  giving  to  a  flag  deflined  to 
be  the  earner  of  all  the  other  commercial  nations  in 
time  of  war.  She  ought  to  have  taken  the  greater  pre¬ 
cautions  in  this  reipe£f,  as  the  fimilarity  of  manners 
and  of  language  greatly  favoured  the  abufe,  which 
England  might  make  of  the  American  flag  and  failors. 

horgettirig  thofe  great  interefls,  guided  by  the  idea 
more  generous  than  politic,  not  to  depart,  in  any  of  our 
tieaties,  from  the  principles  of  neutrality,  of  which  we 
proclaimed  ourfelves  the  proteftors,  M.  de  Vergennss 
treated  upon  the  liberal  bafls  of  thofe  principles.  The 
only  equivalent  which  feemed  to  be  referved  for  us,  was 
the  privilege  of  conducting  our  prices  and  our  priva¬ 
teers  to  the  United  States,  without  the  local  oflicers  tai- 
*  Benjiiraia  Franl^iin, 
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iiig  cognizance  of  the  validity  of  the  former  ;  afterv/archS 
that  of  our  lliips  of  war  being  allowed  to  enter  their  ports 
and  vicfual,  to  the  excluhon  of  thofe  of  our  enemiesj 
which,  in  all  poflible  combinations  of  events,  v/a.^  as 
much  as  to  fay,  thofe  of  Great  Britain  arul  her  allies^ 
This  fecond  claufe  contained  a  pointed  and  extraordina« 
fy  favour,  blit  it  ^^^iil  ceafe  to  appear  fuch  by  the  deve¬ 
lopments  which  here  follow.  ,  . 

To  thofe  who  know  the  fitUatidn  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  relative  to  the  Weft  Indies,  the  moil  apparent^ 
if  not  the  moft  real  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Europe^ 
it  will  appear  Evident  that  the  permlftion  to  carry  our 
prizes  to  the  United  States,  to  the  excluhon  of  England^ 
was  of  great  value.  England  was  as  Well  aware  of  it  as 
we  ;  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  prefent  war  threatened  to 
break  out,  ftie  employed  all  pofiible  arts  to  neutralize 
the  eventual  exercife  of  that  right :  Since  the  comnience- 
ment  of  hoftiiities,  ihe  has  done  every  thing  to  lhackle 
it :  And  finally,  as  the  fentiments  of  the  American  ca¬ 
binet  afTumed  an  afpecT  rriore  and  more  malevolent^  ihe 
progrefted  towards  the  objedf  which  flie  wifhed  to  at¬ 
tain,  that  of  rendering  that  fight  illufory,  aiid  dveii  ruin¬ 
ous  to  France.  -v;  . 

In  fa6f,  we  have  feeii  number^  of  prizes  ftbpt  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  uhder  the  moft  frivolous  pre¬ 
texts,  and  delivered  up  to  the  illicit  examination  of  the 
American  tribunals  :  It  is  particularly  in  the  ports  of  the 
fouthern  ftates  that  this  fcandaious  proceeding  has  been 
obfervcd.  Thefe  prizes  detained,  brought  before  courts 
whofe  forms  are  more  or  lefs  expenfive,  have  finally  bceri 
teftored  to  the  captiifed,  and  often  ruiiieS  the  captorsi 
Suppofing  that  among  the  pretexts  held  up  to  juftify  fd 
extraordinary  a  cdndudl,  fome  were  valid,  the  demand 
repeatedly  made  to  place  the  captured  and  the  captors  oii 
an  equal  footing,  by  requiring  of  the  plaintiff,  whoever 
he  might  be,  a  fecurity  - which  fhoiild  Ihelter  againft  a 
profecution  evidently  ' unjuft,  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quiefced  in.  The  American  government,  after  having 
folemnly  recognifed  our  right  to  carry  our  prizes  mto  its 
ports,  permitted  their  fale  in  the  fame  portSo  This  fe^^ 
fond  privilege,  although  merely  gratuitous,  turned  td 
th$  advantage  of  its  cuftom-houfes^  and  its  neiltraJity  rfe 
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Irliiiued  Yiot  tlic  Icfs  iiiviolatd  ,  for  tiie  fight  to  difpol^ 

of  the  property,  was  but  a  confcqucnce  of  that  of  con- 

Guof  ing  that  property  into  its  ports;  a  confequence which, 

in  reahtyj  but  little  intcrefts  the  captured.  But  the  arts 

of  England  fooii  caufed  this  favor  tube  confidered  in  a 

dilTcrent  light :  It  Was  refolved  to  deprive  us  of  it.  To 

attain  this  objedl,  different  pretexts  were  ^evifed  for  feiz-* 

iiig  the  prize  ;  at  Lift  the  advantage  vras  openly  taketi 
from  us.  or/ 

Ihe  pretexts  of  the  federal  gevernment,  Tor  taking 
cognizance  of  French  prizes,  are  reducible  to  two  ;  cap- 
tuie  Vvithin  the  limits  of  its  jUriididlion,  and  capture 
by  vefiels  armed  v/ithin  its  waters.  No  cbje6fion  has 
ever  been  made  to  recognizing  the  juftice  of  the  firft 
principle  :  It  would  be  contefting  the  fovereignty  of 
llatc  to  raile  doubts  on  that  head.  The  fecond  is  much 
Ids  reafonabic  :  It  has  been  conceded  only  as  a  natural 
confequence  of  the  fatisfadlion  which  was  given,  with 
refpedl  to  the  privateers  armed  in  the  United  States,  un-^ 
der  the  miiiiiter  Genet ;  but  giving  the  latitude  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  contends  for,  was 
manifefting  an  evidence  of  ill-will :  A  privateer  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  been  armed  in  the  United  States,  had 
ihe  but  taken  ‘  in  an  old  muiket^  of  opened  a  port-hole 
before  flrut  up. 

1-Iowever,  a  very  great  proof  of  conciliation  was  giv¬ 
en,  by  propoflng  that  all  thefe  fubjeds  fhauld  be  fubmit- 
ed  to  an  amicable  negociation  between  the  hiinifter  of 
France  and  ihe  American  government ;  by  this,  means 
the  iiitereffs  of  the  two  nations  vrould  have  been  fecur- 
cd,  and  the  treaty  w-hiell  requires  that  the  ojjtce^'s  oj  thd 
t'Zvo  parUet  pall  fiktakc  coghizauce  of  the  validity  of  prizes  ^ 
would  Jiavc  been  fefpeded.  The  American  government' 
rejeded  all  thefe  overtures  !  Its  motive  of  adion  was  a 
fcrvile  condercenfion  for  our  enemy,  and  it  anfwered  all 
our  remonflrances  by  faying,  that  when  an  affair  was 
once  before  its  tribunals  it  could  not  withdraw  it,  iiof 
give  ua  any  fatisfadion  in  that  refped. 

This  was  in  genet ai  the  (h;cld  which  the  government 
c-onhantly  oppoled  to  us.  To  difcliisthe  value  of  that  quib*^ 
td'j,  itwould  hrft  be  neceffiry  to  examine  whether  we  can 
it,  who  Lave  a  tr:aty  ;  Wbctfasr  a  government;  caii 
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eppofe  internal  laws  to  a  political  compact  ;  Tlien  the 
federal  government  might  Ue  alked,  whether  it  is  not 
the  fubterfuge  of  bad  faith,  even  accor(Jing  to  their  own 
conftitution  ?  Whether  its  admiralty  courts,  by  taking 
cognizance  of  matters,  from  which  they  are  excluded  by 
a  folemn  treaty,  do  not  violate  the  claufe  of  the  conili-. 
tution,  which  lays,  that  treaties  are  the  fupreme  law  of 
the  land,  a  paramount  kw,  to  ufe  the.  expreihon  of  the 
Sngliili  juriftsn 

Without  fuggefting'  to  itfelf  thofe  doubts,  the  Amerl-. 
can  adminiilration  has  advanced:  with  perfeverance  to. 
the  end  tnarked  out  by  its  malevolence  towards  us,  and 
by  its  prediledlion  for  Great  Britain.  Its  tribunals,  in-* 
liuenced  by  th:g  fame  fpirit  which  diredled  that  cabinet, 
|io  longer  kept  within  bounds  ;  the  dignity  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  has  been  on  an  hundred  occahons  committed,  and 
thofe  who.  fitted  out  privateers  ruined. 

I  am  fenlible  of  the  jufi  value  which  ought  to  be  fe'e 
Upon  this  portion  of  our  grievances;  accordingly  it  ia 
not  my  intention  to,  eitamine  the  degree  of  favour  which 
the  fitters  of  privateers,  fuch  as  thofe  whofe  intereils  have 
been  involved  in  the  United  States,  deferve  ;  no  one  is 
more  confeiaus  than  I  am,  how  Ihtfe  rcafon  there  is  ta 
be  forward  in  rifking  ferious  contention  on  account  of 
concerns  of  privateers  in  general,  and  of  thofe  we  treat 
of  in  particular.  But  it  is  with  governments,  aa  with  in¬ 
dividuals  :  In  matters  of  reputation  as  well  as  of  intcrefiii, 
both  are  eafily  loft,  as  foon  as.  we  ceafe  to  be  jealpua  of 
preferving  them  in  all  cafes. 

Befides,  the  bufinefs  was  to  put  treaties  to  a  trial,  the 
application  of  which  could  not  till  then  have  been  called 
for.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to  watch  left  conft  ruc¬ 
tions  fhould  fupercede  their  literal  meaning  ;  left  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  treaty,  upon  the  ground  of  momentary  ac¬ 
commodation,  fiiould  become  the  fource  of  a  nuniber  of 
precedents  which  would,  without  fail,  Ue  marihalled 
againft  us  in  future. 

As  to  the  right  of  entering  with  and  vidlualliiig  oiu' 
fiiips  of  war  in  the  United  States,  it  was  equally  well  eftab- 
liftied.  The  exclufion  of  England  could  not  be  a  fufir 
jedf  of  doubt,  agreeable  to  the  terms  in  which  the  17  th 
is  ewelTed.  Jrv  order  not  to  give  to  that  excluif 
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a  charaaer  too  repugnant  to  neutrality,  it  was 

ttramed  to  flnps  who  fhould  have  made  fome  prizes  up¬ 
on  us,  *  r  A  .  r 

c  •  7 

The  Federal  government  widung  to  elude  here,  the 
ptcrai  fenfe,  has  entangled  iticlf  in  its  owp  interpreta¬ 
tions.  ^  It  contended  that  that  exciuiion  related  only  tq 
the  fhips  entering  'with  their  prizes,  and  then  to  the 
prizes  themfclves.  Fne  Engliih  Minider,  Mr.  Ham- 
'inond,  proteiled,  ip  the  name  of  his  court,  againft  that 
nitcrpieLation,  and  it  is,  as  yet,  unknown  how  the  Ame« 
iicap  caoinet  has  been  able  to  conciliate  its  interpreta- 
tion  witn  the  contradiclory  interpretations  of  both  the 
Minulers  of  France  and  England.  '  ' 

Could  tim  vimrding  of  that  article  oiler  the  lead  dia- 
dow  of  difiiculty,  it  would  be  fufficiint  to  recur  to  the 
circiirUi-icinces,  and  to  the  pijembh  of  the  negociation  of 
1778,  to  remove  it  Mr.  de  Vergennes,  in  order  to 
tranquillize  the  United  States  with  refpea  to  our  views, 
to  guard  againd  every  means  of  dimnion  and  didrud, 
stipulated,  at  the  aefire  cf  the  American  Plenipotentiary, 
die  formal  renunciation  to  any  eventual  poileffion  by 
France,  of  any  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
at  the  peace  of  '63,  on  the  Northern  continent  of  Ame- 
Ticg.  ^ his  renunciation  was  abfoiute  5  we  lod  thereby 

the  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  war  or  by  negociation,  a  port 
intheGuiph  of  St.  Laurence,  or  in  Nova-Scotia,  in  order 
to  balance  the  advantages  which  the  exclufive  podedion 

pf  all  the  maritime  ports  of  that  continent  gives  to  En¬ 
gland.  ^  ^ 

Flad  die  independeiiec  of  the  United  States  not  fe- 
cured  us,  in  its  ports,  the  means  of  counterbalancing  that 
pofition  of  England,  we  ought  to  have  thought  of  taking 
advantages  of  the  war  and  of  conquering  for  our  owm 
account:  Gur  contrary  condudl  is  explained  by  the 
claufes  which  fecure  to  us,  in  the  eventual' cafe  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  the  ufe  of  its  ports  for 
our  fquadrons  j  without  this  the  whole  negociation 
would  have  been  a  mere  folly  on  our  part,  and  this  can¬ 
not  be  maintained,  knowing  thofe  vvhp  were  charged  to 
ftipulate  in  our  behalf,  ' 

The  two  grievances  which  we  have  jud  examined  would, 
not,  however,  have  been  worth  entering  into  feriqu^ 
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diicuffions  about,  if  they  had  flood  alone.  If  the  Pede^j 
ral  government  hadafted  in  other  refpedts  with  lincenty, 
it  would  have  advanced  fome  plaufible  pretexts  to  atte¬ 
nuate  the  impropriety  ot  its  conducl  upon  thoie  two 
points.  An  infant  trade,  deilitute  of  every  means  of  pro- 
teftion  ;  the  New  World  abandoned  to  the  defpotifm 
of  L  iigland,  and  as  it  were  to  its  difcretion  ;  prefer ved 
from  total  fubjedlion,  by  flupendous  convuihons,  as  terri¬ 
ble  as  the.  dangers  of  which  they  diminiflted  the  chancej  [d\ 
the  uncertainty  which  characlerized  the  firlt  events  of  the 
war  j  a  government  to  fettle  ;  wounds  to  heal,  anenipr 
ty  treafury,  a  nation  without  nioney  and  widmut  an  ai- 
my; — fuch  are  the  motives,  founded  on  interell,  which 
the  American  cabinet  might  Itave  pleaded  to  juftify,  in 
confidential  explanations,  the  defertion  of  its,  allies,  an 
its  partiality  for  England.  But  malevolence  was  tne, 
foul  of  its  aaions;  Governments  do  not,  more  than  in¬ 
dividuals,  fquare  their  cbndua  according  to  the  external 
forms  of  a  correfpondence  ;  the  intention  { le Jhiis  enUndu  \ 
is  always  what  is  on  both  iides  endeavoured  to  be  found 
©ut.  "  The  Americaq  Executive  faved  us  this  trouble  by 
figning  with  England,  and  in  the  midft  of  hoftmties, 
without  giving  us  any  previous  notice',  while  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  were  promifing  to  do  no  fuch  thing,  a  trea¬ 
ty  derogator’y  to  that  of  1778,  containing  claufes  holtila 
to  us,  and  calculated  for  the  prefent  war.  _ 

A  politician  whofe  experience  gives  him  the  right  ta 
exprefs  an  opinion  upon  this  fubjeft  •,*  a  member  of  the 
legiflative  body  yyho  has  treated  it  without  having  a 
knowledge  of  it,  have  both  jultlfied  at  once  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government,  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Both  reft  their  opinion  on  the  ground,  that  that 
government  had  the  right  to  make  this  treaty,  and  that 
it  was  in  no  manner  anfwerable  to  us  for  its  conduct. 
I  will  neither  infult  the  one  nor  the  other  by  fuppofing 

There  is  fome  obfcurity  in  this  fentence.  By 
World,  we  imagineuhe  Weft  Indies  are  meant;  and  that  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  manumilTion  of  the  blacks,  tnro 
of  which  the  French  government  prevented  the  conqueft  ol  t  leir 

iflands;  but  occafioned  ftupendous  (internal)  convulhons  as 
-twible  as  the  dangers  of  which  they  dimmifbed  the  cnancco 
%  Citizen  Scgur  the  elder. 
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pern  fcrious  in  this  mode  of  reafoiiing.  This  argument 

^las  a  ready  been  fuccefsfully  anfwered  :  It  may  "befides 

he  faid,  that  the  firft  of  the  writers  in  quefiion  is  not 
sgnorant,  thjit  pile  of  the  immediate  confeqaences  of  an 

communicate  to  each 

o  er  t  e  pegociations  which.mightproduceanychangein 

.  their  relative  pofitions,  that  all  Rations,  atleaflthofe  wilh, 
mg  to  remain  above  fufpicion,  aft  jn  this  manner.  This 
writer  is  too  well  verfed  in  the  negociations  of  the  end 
ot  tms  century,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  which  have  re- 
ation  to  the  movements  in  the  North,  of  which  we  have 
teen  the  4enoiument,  to  lay  down  fcrioufly,  as'  a  general 
pofitipn,  that  a  ftate  has  the  power  of  changing;  at  iL 

fehdonl  one's  finding  fault,  ®its  external 

.  Circumftances  might  be  recalled  to  his  re- 
col!..ftion  in  which  he  has  afted  on  very  different  princi, 
P  es.  s  to  the  declamations  which  the  orator  (Paftoreti 
has  recourfe  to  upon  this  point,  they  may,  without  in- 
convenience,  remain  without  an  anfwerVthey  could  on- 
If  be  combated  by  imitating  them.  If  it  was  neccffarv 
m  carry  further  the  refutation  of  this  fophifm,  it  might 
faid,  that  if  the  American  government  had  a  right  to 
negociate  the  treaty,  it  ought  not.  to  have  conftantly  af- 

fured  us,  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Paris,  that  there  would 
pe  none  concluded.  ^ 

_  It  is,  however,  a  fecondary  queftion  which  we  have 
juft  examined,  fhe  firft  and  moft  important  of  all,  re- 
fP  ‘he  treaty  of  London,  is  whether  it  wounds  our 
terefts,  and  if  it  was  rightful  for  us  to  Ibelter  ovrfelvea 
from  the  neceffary  eftbfts  of  that  aft  upon  usi 

^o  one  has  hitherto  contended  that  the  treaty  is  not 
rrmTh^K  r  ’  of  neutrality,  which 

form  the  bafis  of  ours,  ate  completely  facrificed  in  it  • 

contrary  principled  are  therein  recognized.  To  render 

^is  part  of  the  difcufiion  more  clear,  let  us  go  back  to  a 
lew  principles,  *  ^ 

The  prerogative,  which  neutral  nations  enjoy  in  time 
f  war,  IS  the  portion  of  the  law  of  nation  moft  fubieft 
to  difpute.  Neutrals  having  a  great  intereft  in  enjoying 
he  moft  extenfive  liberty  for"  their  commerce  ;  bellige- 
jpqvvcrsj  who  have  not  a  maritime  force  to  give 
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tDnxoys,  having  an  equal  intereft  that  their  commerce  ma  f 

fontinue  under  a  neutral  flag  during  holliiities.  h  is  clears 

that  thofe  two  kinds  of  powers  mull,  neceflarily,  have 
condantiy  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  trade  of  neutrals 
the  utmoll  latitude  of  freedom  t  'fherefore  do  we  fee 
ail  the  treaties  concluded  for  a  century  and  a.  half  back; 
by  cither  one  br  other  of  the  two  kinds  of  powers  which 
v/e  have  dcfignatedj  contain  principles  extremely  liberal 
in  this  refpedl.  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  la\V 
of  nations  have  laid  doWil  the  maxims  enemy's  pro-^ 
perty  does  not  Ceafe  being  fo  under  a  friendly  flag,  and 
confequently  may  be  fei^ed.  The  treaties  of  which  wo 
fpeak  above,  eftablilh,  on  the  Contrary,  that  the  friendly 
flag  protedls  enemy’s  property,  and  places  it  beyond  vi¬ 
olation  •,  this  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  modern 
neutrality. 

Of  all  the  powers,  which  by  their  nature  ^  are  mofl: 
frequently  engaged  in  maritime  wars,  France  is  the  one 
which  Has  defended  the  laft  mentioned  principles  with 
moll  warmth.  England,  whofe  commerce,  even  in 
time  of  war,  is  always  carefully  protected,  has  fhewii 
itfelf  but  little  difpofed  to  acknowledge  them  *,  often 
however  fhe  has  admitted  theim  indier  ^treaties,  either 
becaufe  flic  was  forced  fo  to  do,  or  bde^Ufe  fhe  exped^' 
cd  to  fecure  immediate  advantages  as  ah  equivalent  for 
this  condefcentlon  *,  but,  whatei'cr  the  letter  of  thefe 
treaties  may  have  faid,  (he  has  rately  a6led  iii  conformi¬ 
ty  to  them  upon  this  point.  In  practice  flie  has  always 
adhered  to  the  ancient  maxim,  that  the  friendly  flag 
docs  not  protect  enehiy’s  property  y  when  (he  has  purfu- 
ed  a  contrary  conduct,-  it  is  When  fhe  has  been  obliged 
to  it  by  leagues  capable  of  overawing  her,  as  in 
i‘78g. 

The  above  is  a  flatenieiit,  cf  Whlcli  Mr.  Pickering 
himfelf  Will  hot  queftion  the  candoUr.  I  proceed.v, 
France,  in  giving  this  example  of  her  conflancy  in  main¬ 
taining  the  modern  neutrality,  could  not  hoV/ever  always 
with  it  to  its  detriment.  This  would  hajipcn  if  die  alone 
admitted  itih  favour  oFthe  other  maritime  powers  j  for, 
in  this  cafe,  her  enemies  rtiight  fliip  their  property  un¬ 
der  neutral  flag^  which  France  Would  be  obliged  to 
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cufed  of  having  been  guilty  of  fuch  andverfight.  The 
powers  which,  in  their  treaties  with  lis,  have  filpulated 
m  favour  of  thefe  principles,  have  alfo  ftipulated  for 
them  with  England  5  hence  it  follows,  that  if  England 
was  to  execute  her  treaties  with  thofe  nations,  in  cafe  of 
their  renaaining  neutraJ,  we  might  tranfport  our  pro¬ 
perty  m  time  of  viW,  under  tlieir  flag,  as  England  trail- 
fports  hers.  Hence  we  have  more  than  once  reiC|uired 
that  neutral  powers,  whofe  flag  was  infiilted  to  our  de¬ 
triment,  fliould  force  England  to  execute  her  treaties,- 
and  to  conform  herfeif  to  the  fame  principles.  This  is 
what  we  did  more  particularly  as  to  Holland  in  1777. 
This  demand  brought  about  the  rupture  between  that 
power  and  England  in  1780. 

America  had  yet  no  treaties  in  1778;  thofe  fhe  con- 
traded  with  us  were,  as  we  have  already  faid,  her  flrlt 
political  compads.  When  recognizing  in  thofe  treaties 
the  principles  of  modern  neutrality  in  their  full  fcope, 
we  could  not  furely  exped  that  the  United  States' 
would  content,  in  their  pofterior  treaties,  to  contrary 
principles  :  It  is  particularly  the  nature  of  their  ftipula- 
tions  with  England  thatw’as  calculated  to  emb'arrals  us; 
We  could  not  defire  that  that  power  fhould  be  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  make  ufe  of  tlieir  flag  at  its  pleafure,  while  the  fame 
advantage  fliould  be  interdided  to  us. 

Such,  however,  is  the  ftate  of  things  v/hich  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  treaty  of  London.  The 
United  Sta  tes  have  explicitly  abandoned,  in  that  treaty, 
the  modern  neutrality  ;  whence  it  refults  that  England 
may  legally  plunder  us  under  the  American  flag,  and 
that  we  are  to  refped  v/hat  fhe  places  under  that  flago 
The  principles  of  neutrality  in  queifion,  extend  alf© 
to  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  neutrals  liable  to  many 
difcuiTions  ;  it  is  the  fubjed  of  contraband.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  all  that  was  defliined 
for  the  enemy,  all  that  left  an  enemy’s  port  was  con¬ 
traband,  and  more  particularly  articles  iifed  in  naval  or 
land  arfenais.and  even  provificns; 
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It  13  eafily  perceived  how  inconvenient  and  ruinous 
Inis  barbarous  rule  muft  be  to  nations  whole  whole 
wealth  confifts  in  the  expottatlon  ofthofe  articles  •,  hence 
it  is  the  northern  powers  who  have  rrlodified,  in  their 
treaties,  this  antique  right.  At  this  day  the  modern  neu¬ 
trality  ranks  as  contraband  only  articles  fit  to  be  ufed 
immediately  for  offence  or  defence,  and  thofe  whicn 
muff  be  wrought  before  they  can  be  ufed  in  this  way- 
are  excluded.  Provifions  are  contraband  only  in  the 
cafe  of  their  being  carried  to  a  blockaded  and  befieged 
place  ;  fuch  are  alfo  the  principles  of  our  ti^eaty  of  1778 
as  to  contraband. 

The  treaty  of  London  fe'cogrtii^es  the  ancient  law  of 
nations  in  this  refpedf  ;  that  is,  it  makes  it  legal  for  En¬ 
gland  to  feize  all  objefts  fit  for  ftiip  yards,  which  the 
Americails  might  bring  us  ';  while  we  are  to  refpecfl  thofe 
fame  articles  carried  into  England  under  the  fame  flag. 
As  to  provifions  it  is  left  at  her  will  to  declare  when  they 
are  contraband,  that  is  feizable,  when  going  to  Franck 
Or  to  our  colonies^  upon  American  veffels^ 

This  difference,  furely,  is  fhriking,  and  yet  this  i^ 
^hat  the  citizen  Paftoret  finds  fcafcely  worthy  of  flight 
animadverfion.  The  difadvantages  of  oUr  pofition  are 
palpable  with  two  treaties  fo  diffimilar.  Have  we  no 
legal  means  of  re-adling  againff  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
and  of  placing  ourfeives  precifeiy  on  the  footing  on. 
which  England  finds  herfelf  Handing  by  her  treaty  ? 

There  were  only  two  means  of  doing  iti  Firit,  by 
calling  forth  a  legiflative  decifion,  which  fhould  fufpend 
the  ciaufes  of  our  treaty  of  1778,  which  recognize  a 
dodtrine  contrary  to  that  which  is  found  in  tlie  treaty  of 
London.  Second,  by  a  mere  executive  a6t,  it  was  in 
our  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  .  2d  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1778,  wdiich  guarantees  to  us  all  the  advantages  ' 
of  navigation  and  commerce  which  might  be  granted  to 
other  powers,— and  place,  by  means  of  this  article,  the 
republic  upon  the  fame  footing  as  England^  This  is  th^ 
road  which  the  diredlory  has  preferred :  It  is  the  molt 
proper,  and  is  ftridlly  conftitutional.  The  other  would 
have  given,  perhaps,  a  firmer  bafis  to  its  fyftem  of 
prifals,  and  would  have  prevented  much  cianpour^ 
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It  Is  lici'c  tliat  to  each  fhould  he  given  what 

Is  his  due.  The  dirediory,  or  rather  the  minifters  of 
tht  directory  have  ihewii)  in  this  bufinefs,  fome  irrefo- 
liitioi)^  and  a  defediive  knowledge  of  the  fubjedf  they 
had  to  handle.  It  eannot  be  conceived  how  it  was  pof- 
hble  to  pafs  the  refolve  of  the  14th  Meffidor,  IVth  year, 
whicii  orders  the  cruifcrs  of  the  republic  to  adf  towards 
neutrals,  as  the  Engllfh  condudf  themfelves  towards 
them.  It  is  not  right  to  give  orders  to  the  armed  force 
to  act,  in  circumflances  lo  delicate,  according  to  a 
fyftem  of  v/hich  the  principle  only  is  laid  down  to  them,- 
and  of  which  the  cabinet  alone  poflelTes  the  detail.  Did 
the  privateers  know  how  the  Englifli  condudled  them¬ 
felves  towards  neutrals  Were  they  acquainted  with  the 
dccifions  of  the  admiralty  courts  of  London  ?  In  a  word, 
that  refolve  was  a  text  which  the  diredlory  fhould  have 
given  for  development  to  an  intelligent  minifter,  and  if 
it  was  to  be  made  public,  it  flioukl  only  have  iflued  as  a 
warning  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers,  as  has  been 
done  frequently  in  preceding  wars^ 

The  decree  of  the  12th  Yentofe,  v/hich  was  paffed  af¬ 
terwards,  goes  more  diredly  towards  the  obje6l ;  but 
firikes  beyond  it.  The  minifter  of  juftice,  whofe  de¬ 
partment,  by  the  by,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bufi- 
nefs,  ftioLild  have  confined  himfelf  to  means  abfolutely 
co-ordinate  to  the  principal  6bje£l,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  led  away  by  the  infinuations  of  ignorance  or  inte- 
ieft,  which  have  forced  from  him  claufes  that, are  incor¬ 
porated  in  wife  and  moderate  fyftem  of  reprifals,  only 
as  they  give  it  an  odious  fhade.  The  minifter  who  has 
drawn  up  that  decree  will  readily  perceive  which  article 
1  mean  to  fpeak  cpf :  He  ought  efpecially  not  to  have 
taken,  according  to  the  letter,  the  article  relative  to 
pIrateS)  which  is,  in  the  treaty'  of  "London,  a  common 
claufe,  and  imitated  from  a  fimiHr  article  in  ours.  To 
fum  up,  'f  fay  of  that  refolve,  that  the  diredlory  did 
their  daty^  but  that  the  minifters  have  mifted  doing 
theirs.  This  refolve,  fuch  as  it  ftands,  becomes  the 
Iburce  .of  a  croud  of  vexatory  proceedings,  which  are  on¬ 
ly  detrimental  to  the  end,  and  throw  much  embarraiF- 

mentiti  the  negociation  whiehfts  about  being  opened,” 

/ 
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The  decree,  fuch  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  would 
have  excited  no  complaint  from  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  *,  or  if  that  government  had  made  any,  they  would 
have  been  anfwered  by  producing  the  treaty  of  I.oiKlon. 
But  now  they  complain,  tliat  we  go  further  than  that 
treaty  itfelf,  and  it  is  dilncult  to  anfwer  this  objection. 

Thefe  acknowledgments  will  appear  Itrange  to  that 
fpecies  of  men,  who  confider  the  nature  of  the  fubje6i 
which  I  comment  on  as  their  exclufive  property,  and 
who  confider  the  ardent  friends  of  liberty  as  beings 
guided  by  paffion,  and  beyond  all  moderation. 

'  I  write  without  the  intention  of  making  myfelf  friends 
among  them,  and  my  only  view  is  to  furnilli  data  to  im¬ 
partial  and  enlightened  men  :  I  neither  feek  applaufe  nor 
fear  blame.  There  are,  befides,  fo  few  fituatlons  in 
wliich  one  can  fpeak  the  truth,  that  it  is  necefiary  to 
feize  with  avidity  the  pccalion  of  publifhing  it  when  it 
prefents  itfelf. 

We  have  examined  our  grievances,  and  weighed  the 
meafures  of  reprifals  taken  by  the  government.  I  might, 
in  fupport  of  my  opinions,  have  cited., fragments  of  the 
fpeeches  delivered  on  this  fubjecT  in  the  late  extraordir 
nary  feffion  of  congrefs  y  but  this  would  lead  to  ufelels 
prolixity.  I  invite  the  citizen  Paftoret  to  read  thofe 
fpekhes :  He  may  find  ii|  them  a  model  for  difeuffions 
of  this  kind,  and‘  he  will  learn  how  thefe  fubjeds  are 
'handled  in  a  legiilative  body.  There  remains  for  me  to 
fay  foraething  of  the  circumftances,  political  and  moral, 
which  have  prepared,  ripened,  and  accelerated  the  pre- 
fent  crifis,  and  throw  together  fome  ideas  on  the  means 
of  terminating  the  dhferences. 

It  is  a  very  fingular  political  phenqnvenon  at  firll  view, 
to  fee  France  ready  to  drav/  the  fwdtd  with  America, 
her  pupil,  twenty  ^years  after  having  raifed  her,  or  at 
|eaft  after  having  contributed  to  raife  her  to  the  rank  of 
'nations.  But  this  event  ccafes  to  furprize,  when  we  fee 
Lewis  XIV  in  a  contefi:  with  that  Holland  which  Henry 
IV  and  Lewis  XIII  afiifted  in  raifing  triumphant  out  of 
an  unequal  contefi:  with  thepioufe  of  Auftria  ;  and  that 
fame  houfe  of  Bragance,  which  owed  to  us  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  detach  itfelfTrpin  us  immediately  on  the  peace 
pf  the  Pyrenees. 
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Whence  then  arlfes  that  fatality  which  has  produced 
the  proverb,  that  nations  and  governments  are  ungrate¬ 
ful  ?  Is  the  fault  to  be  attributed  to  the  benefa6lor  or  to 
the  protecled  ?  The  thre^  events  which  have  above 
^.claimed  our  attention  will  explain  this  enigma.  Requi'i;'- 
ing  too  much  on  the  part  of  he  who  confers  the  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  part  of  the  obliged,  a  ihibbornefs  of  con^ 
dudf  which  arifes  from  the  perpetual  fufpicion  that  its 
indepfndence  is  menaced,  for  the  very  reafon,  thatfonte 
foundation  might  be  fuppofed  to  exift  for  fuch  pretenfi- 
ons  :  Thefe  are  the  two  principles  which,  with  the 
cJafhing  of  interells,  contribute  to  break  alliances  found¬ 
ed  on  eminent  fervices.  Thefe  are  the  elenaents  which 
become  the  bafis  of  the  intrigue  of  powers,  v/hich  have 
an  intereil  \q  feparate  the  two  allies./^ e J 

However,  going  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
we  dont  perceive  that  France  is  to  be  reproached  with 
refpecT  to  the  United  States,  as  their  benefadlor.  I  take, 
■up  the  treaty  of  177 81  •,  I  fee  in  it  no  exclufive  advar^- 
tage  in  Qur  favqr,  and  I  am  far  frorn  confidering  the 
French  negociators  criminal  on  this  account.  I  run 
over  the  reports  of  the  two  allies  during  the  war,  from 
78,  when  we  began  to  co-operate,  to  82  :  I  fee  nothing 
in  them  that  looks  like  a  fuperior,  arrogating  to  himfelf  a 
controul  Qver  a  fubordinate  power.  The  negociation  of 
peace  heaps  the  meafure  to  this  generofity  :  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America  was  made  the  Jine  qua  mn^  of  peace. 
This  preliminary  fixed,  the  allies  negociated  feparately 
their  interells,  fo  that  there  could  not  be  room  for  even 
the  llightefi;  complaints.  Mr.  Jay*  has  tried,  it  is  true, 

(t)  Talcyrand  .Perigord,  the  prefent  French  minlfler 
©ffore’gn  alFairs,  appears,  by  a  publication  which  was  given 
with  his  HiUie,  fhortly  after  his  arrival  in  France,  to  have 
had  more  correct  notions  on  this  lubject.  Ihe  influence 
which  our  ccmiuercial  connections xvith  England  have  upon 
our  politics,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the  alienation  of  our  ad  in;- 
jjjfiration  from  France  and  predilection  for  Britain.  And 
this  caiile  will  operate  until  the  French  can  rival  the  Britifli 
with  their  manufactures  in  our  market ;  or  until  the  agricul¬ 
tural  part  of  our  nation  determine  no  longer  to  draw  their 
politics  with  their  merchandize  from  our  commercial  cities. 

'  ' .  Translator;* 

*  One  of  die  American  pJer.ipotentiaries  at  Paris  j  the  fame  wh?^ 

the  treaty 'Vv'ith  England  in  1794. 
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to  raife  clouds  over  this  ncgociation,  and  lias  accufed  our 
cabinet  :  Already  in  1783  he  meditated  to  ground  on., 
thefe  accufations,  a  fyftem  of  detra6lion  and  calumny, 
direaed  againft  the  deferved  influence  which  the  war 
-ave  us  in  America.  From  that  time  his  confidential 
tools  have  not  ceafed  to  retail  the  fame  calumnies  y  unti 
atlait  the  federal  government  has  judged  (it  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  in  its  manifefto  of  the  1 6th 
But  thefe  vain  attempts  will  be  baffled  ^by  the  facts 
which  contradidt  loudly  our  detraftors.  The  peace  of 

does  not  prove  that  France  has  counteracted  tne  in- 
terefts  of  America :  It  proves  only  (and^  this  incident  is 
due  to  Mr.  Jay)  that  the  Americans  infringed  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  allies  had  made,  of  not  figning  one 
without  the  others//;  Is  France^  to  be  for 

having  been  unwilling  to  divide  with  the  Uni/d  States 
her  Newfoundland  fifheries  ?  Is  flie  culpable  for  not 
having  fuftained  againft  Spain,  her  ancient  ally,  pre. 
tenfions  tending  to  her  detriment  and  fupported  by  Mr, 
7av,  for  the  foie  end,  perhaps,  of  having  a  pretext  for 
complaint  ?  If  Mr.  Ofwald,  empowered  to  treat  with  the 
Americans,  in  the  name  of  Great  .Britain,  did  raife 
doubts  of  the  fmcerity  of  France  in  the  negociations, 
are  we  rather  to  believe  that  France  was  perfidious,  than 
-  retort  thefe  fufpicions  upon  Mr.  Qfwald  and  upon  his 

mafters 

It  is  eafv  at  this  day  to  under ftand  in  this  fabulous 
narration  Uat  belongs  to  its  author ;  His  jealoufy 
againft  Franklin  -,  the  ftings  which  his  pride  had  fek  at 
Madrid  •  The  excentricities  of  thofe  two  pafTions  wdiich 

naturally  difturbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jay,  by  / 

thoufand  phantoms,  are  the  ingredients  of  vvhich  his 
hatred  for  us  is  niade  jip,  and  conftitute  the  qualifications 
•which  have  rendered' him  worthy  of  figning  the  treaty  of 
London.  Fromthisfit*  iseafy  to  bring  to  its  true  itancl- 

rf)  If  France  had  taken  umbrage  at  tins  ftep,  win/  it 
waspro.npted  by  Mr.  Jay,  what  would  have  b/n 
the  fituatioa  of  the  United  States?  It  gave  her  good  realoa 
for  breaking  with  us  ftie  might  have  patch/  up  hei  peace 
with  England,  and  have  left  us  to  maintain  a  fecoiid 
tvith  that  power,  and  fingly.  .  , 

‘  «  See  atjfwer  of  Mr.  Pkkcnng  to  Mr.  Piu^l^ney . 
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that  part  of  the  manifefto  of  the  i6tli  January,  which 
develops  our  pretended  perfidy  from  the  very  outfet  of 
our  alliance,  and  the  clue  of  the  ridiculous  artifice,  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Pickering,  prompted  by  Mr.  Jay, 
has  hoped  to  deceive  the  Americans  op  the  fubjedf  of 
our  complaints,  is  eafily  difcovered, 

I  own,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  we 
are  liaoie  to  fome  reproaches.  The  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  the^  beginning  of  its  fefiion,  wifted  to  acquire 
the  good  will  of  the  Federal  government,  by  accufmg  our 
former  government  of  perfidy.  Theie  afiertions,  found¬ 
ed  on  prefurnption  and  contradiaed  by  fads,  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  uttered  by  a  government  fucceeding  another. 
It  was  wrong  to  record  the  fame  idea  and  the  fame  error 
^n  the  infirucl:ions  of  the  Minifler  Genet,  which  have 
been  made  public  in  the  United  States ;  amj  Genet  was 
iiill  more  in  th?  WTong  to  iffue  that  publication  ;  but  the 
prociamations  of  the  Convention,  or  the  inifruclions  of 
the  Miiiiilsr  can  never  convince  in  oppofition  to  facts 
ivhidi  one  word  is  fufiicient  to  reftore  to  perfedt  purity. 

I  alio  grant,  that  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  cir- 
cumilances  j  fp\vered  by  an  oppofition  which  he  jufi^ly 
attributed  to  a  fe.cret  ill-will ;  thrown  out  of  the  bounds  pf 
moderation  by  .  the  dangers  of  his  country,  and  more 
anxious  to  arrive  at  his  end,  than  fiudious  to  combat  the 
pretexts  on  which  the  Federal  government  leaned  to 
counteracl  him,— Genet  committed  faults  5  carried  the 
praife- worthy  firmnefs  of  a  minifier  beyond  What  his 
pofition  permitted,  and  lubfiituted,  fometimes,  to  the 
tnanly  pride  which  becomes  an  agent  attached  to  his 
oountiqq  the  language  of  indignation,  which  is  never 
iuccefsiuliy  ufed  in  diplomatic  alfairs.  I  grant,  that  bi- 
afibd  by  example, 'and  fowered  by  the  fame  circumftan- 
ees*,  our  confuls  fometimes  paiTed  the  bounds  of  Itridl 
propriety,  and  beyond  the  fphere  of  their  authority.  But 
could  this  juftify  the  bollile  fyfiem  which  we  daily  per¬ 
ceived  developing  itfelf Has  not  the  French  governr 

I  do  not  preten  I  to  judge  the  Confids  without  appeal;  their 
motives  were  as  pure  as  tlieir  patriotifm  :  It  gratifies  me  to  pay 
them  here  t!)e  tribute  of  my  eileera  ;  and  1  mud  openly  exprefs  niy 
fuq^jrife  at  the  government  pcimitting  their  zeal  andtheir  talents 

in  inadivity,  while 
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hient  even  in  the  rhidfl  of  tKe  greatefl  political  floritis^ 
fliewn  aremarkableeagernefs  to  redrefsthe  founded  griev¬ 
ances  which  hate  been  prcfented  to  them?  Has  not  then 
the  denunciation  of  Genet  by  Robefpicrre  at  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  club  *;  the  cruel  orders  direded  againft  that  Mi- 
nifter,  and  which  have  deprived  the  Republic  of  one  of 
its  fmcereft  friends,  been  able  to  extinguilh  tlie  flames 
of  refentment  ?  Have  not  the  committees  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  2d  and  of  the  3d  year  refpeaed  the  neutra¬ 
lity  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
1778,  asreligoufly  as  famine,  and  the  favage  war  carri¬ 
ed  on  againft  us,  permitted  ?  Was  it  not  at  the  moment 
when  the  means  of  fatisfying  fomc  complaints,  made  by 
the  Minifter  Mr.  Monroe,  were  under  difcuflion  at  Paris, 
that  Mr.  Jay  figned  in  London  the  treaty  which  was  to 
ftrike  a  blow  at  our  honor  and  our  interefls,  fo  lure  as  to 
give  Mr.  Pitt  the  occafion,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
feffion  of  Parliament,  to  make  it  a  fubje61:  of  triumph  ? 
Let  the  partizaiis  of  the  Federal  government  anfwer  thefe 
nueftions,  and  then  we  may  ceafe  to  believe  that  a  leaven 
©f  hatred  had  pofTeffion  of  its  mmd,  and  that  it  feized 
with  eagernefs  the  opportunities  which  afforded  a  plan- 

fible  pretext  of  putting  afide  the  mafk.  -  " 

Every  thing  proves,  in  fa£l;,  that  hatred  as  much  as 
the  confeioufnefs  of  weaknefs  guided  the  American  ad- 
miniftration  in  its  condudl  towards  us.  ^  General  Waih- 
ington  ceafed  to  view  our  revolution  with  a  favourable 
eye,  as  foon  as  he  law  La  Fayette  and  the  Ling  ftiuck, 
whom  he  delighted  in  calling  the  protedor  and  father  of 
his  people.  All  the  individuals  who  compofed  his  coun¬ 
cil,  except  Mr.  JefFerfon;  all  thofe  who  had  the  right, 
by  their  reputation  and  their  former  feryices,  to  inff  uence 
his  condud  through  their  correfpondehce,  excepting  the 
Moultries,  the  Livingftons,  the  Clintons  and  the  Samu¬ 
el  Adams’,  all  were  united  againft  us  and  flrengthened 
him  in  his  ho'ftile  intentions.*  It  is  the  general  opimoii 
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«  Lef  U3  attend  to  a  Member  cf  Congrefs  from  Virginia,  cn 
fubjed  of  this  marked  hatred  of  a  certain  clafs  of  men  foi  t  rance, > 
and  the  extraordinary  irifinuations  which  the  Biitifh  fadion  tluow 
againft  the  friends  to  principles  and  of  liberiy,  of  being  under  ftncigu 
influence.  I  hear  calumny  attacking  the  amendment  wnreh  s  pro- 
pofe  ;  and  becaufe  its  tendency  is  to  conciliate,  aCcufmg;  me  or  be 
imder  French  m ft uence ;  Strange  phantom^  which  is. ui  depre- 
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tlmt  Mr.  Talon  came  to  Philadelphia  on  a  confidential 
miflion  from  the  pretender:  He  was  admitted  to  a  very* 
particular  audience  with  the  Prefident,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Minifter  Genet  at  Philadelphia.  To  the  in- 
finuations  of  that  envoy  mull  be  attributed  the  feries 
of  que (lions  upon  which  General  Wafhington  required 
the  opinion  of  his  Minillers,  and  which  a  chance  fatal  to 
the  Prefident  has  ftript  of  the  Veil  of  fecrecy  which 
ought  forever  to  have  concealed  them.  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  the  foul  of  this  fyftem  of  enmity  ;  and  the  writings 
with  which  he  filled  the  papers,  under  the  fignature  of 
Facificus,  were,  according  to  all  likelihood,  the  juftifi- 
cation  and  development  of  the  opinions  which  he  ex- 
prefied  in  council. 

What  was  tobeexpeded  from  ail  admihiftration  fo  evi¬ 
dently  ill-difpofed  againfi:  the  infant  Republic?  All  that 
has  been  feen  to  have  followed  :  A  wavering  neutrality, 
abandoned  to  the  influence  of  England  ;  fome  condefeen- 
tions,  for  form  fake,  extorted,  by  the  unequivocal  good  will 
of  the  nation  ;  but  in  fad,  contradided  by  ads  marked 
with  the  damp  of  malevolence ,  a  great  eagernefs  to  fe- 
cure  the  advantages  which  circumftances  and  a  few  er¬ 
rors  of  our  agents  offered,  in  order  to  bring  to  confum- 
anation  the  favourite  projed  of  drawing  clofer  to  England, 
and  preparing  the  triumph  of  that  power. 

date  the  mofl  difi’f.terefted  opinions.  Bat  let  fads  be  brought  for- 
ward  5  let  any  inoproper  connedion  be  fpecified  betwen  a  fingle 
Member  of  this  afiembly  and  a  foreign  power;  let  the  traitors,  if 
there  are  any,  be  pointed  out,  and  let  them  be  punifbed.  I  am  ac- 
cufed  of  being  ftrongly  attached  to  France.  The  hiflory  of  that  ac- 
tachment  is  quite  natural.  Wlien  I  iirft  took  my  feat  in  this  houfe 
France  was  menaced  on  all  fides  with  difinemberment;  as  a  friend 
to  Liberty  ;  as  the  Citizea  of  a  free  ftatc,  could  I  help  experiencing 
an  emotion  of  Tympatliyfor  a  peopleto  whom  tyrants  contefted  the  right 
of  felf-government  ?  Was  I  not  to  leel  it  the  more  as  I  had  feen  my 
own  country  in  a  fimilar  Ctuation  ?  Is  it  unknown  at  this  day,  that 
the  plan  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  fames’  was  to  attack  us,  if  the  coalu 
tion  had  triumphed  ?  Another  reafon  jmprefled  me  ftrongly  \yith 
this  attachment  for  France.  When  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  v  hat 
was  my  aftoiiiihment  to  find  a  total  indifference  as  to  the  events  of 
I.urope  !  I  own  this  indifferent^e fhocked  me;  I  own  that  I  ffuddered 
when  I  perceived  it  was  founded  on  an  antipathy,  but  little  difguifed 
againft  republican  forms.  A  natural  irrellitible  feeling  impelled  me 
to  oppofe  this  torrent,  and  I  thought  it  my  dutv  openly  to  exprefs 
Contrary  opinions.”— of  Mr.  fitting  of  thr  Ma’i 
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'^he  only  obftacle  in  the  way  of  that  proje61:  was  the? 
marked  attachment  of  the  nation,  for  our  caufe.  Confe- 
guently  the  adminiftration  has  omitted  nothing  for  five 
years  back,  to  depreciate  our  character  in  the  public  opi¬ 
nion.  The  newfpapers  which  are  known  to  be  under  its 
influence,  are  filled  with  invedlives  and  perfonalities 
againft  this  Republic  and  againft  its  agents.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic,  at  every  period,  and  under  every 
fyftem,  to  the  very  lateft  dates,  has  been,  in  thofe  Ga- 
2ettes,  covered  with  calumny  and  treated  in  the  moil 
abufive  manner.  If  the  Redaaeur\2iYxtndi  paper  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Diredfory]  had  contained  againft 
the  Federal  government  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is 
daily  to  be  found  in  the  Gazette  of  tbeUmted  States ^  againft 
the  Diredlory,  the  Legiflative  body,  and  in  general 
againft  the  Republic,  long  ago  fome  deputies,  forward 
with  good  reafon  perhaps,  would  have  made  a  motion 
calling  the  Directory  to  an  account  on  the  fubjedf.  A  wri¬ 
ter,  publicly  known  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Britiih  lega¬ 
tion,  publifhes  periodically  in  Philadelphia,  the  moil  a- 
trocious  libels  againft  us*  \  and  it  is  almoft  certain  that 
this  libeller  is  encouraged  by  all  .fhofe’  ivho  compofe  the 

adminiftration.  ^  ' 

Such  a  fyftem  could  not  long  have  efcaped  the  anh 
madverfion  of  the  French  government,  had  not  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cares  rivetted  its  attention  in  Europe,  and  with¬ 
out  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  different  individu¬ 
als  employed  in  this  branch  of  our  foreign  aftairs,  wEo 
added,  by  their  various  ftories,  to  the  embarfaflment  cre¬ 
ated  by  circumftances.  Every  thing  was  abandoned  to  > 
the  conflicting  pailions  of  fom'e  men,  or  elfe  to  the  moft 
abfolute  chance ;  and  our  government  meddled  not  in 
^e  direction  of  our  political  relations  with  that  power, 
except  by  a  fentiment  of  good  will,  which  w^hen  unac¬ 
companied  with  an  aeftive  vigilance,'  degenerates,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  info  a  good  nature'  of  which  they 
abufe  with  fcorn.  This  apathy  wa^  tarried  to*  fuch  a 
length,  that.Citizen  Adet,  who.arrive^d  while  the  Senate 
was  deliberating  upon  the  treaty  of  London,  appeared 
ftruck  with  aftonifhmcnt  to  learn  that  there  was  a  treaty 


*  His  name  is  Gobbcl,  and  he  writes  unJer  the  name  of  Peter 
,Forc-Epic/ 
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vitn  England  on  the  carpet.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  piJtr- 
foundfilcnceof  ourgovernmentonthisfubjea,  whenhcleft 

Pans,  that  we  muh  attribute  the  paffive  line  of  condua 
he  has  held  in  circumftances  fo  important.  Genet  had 
given  the  alarm  on  the  real  intentions  of  the  adminiftra.. 
tion  ;  but  his  condua,  his  paflions,  rendered  his  reports 
fufpeaed,  and  other  paffions,  interefted  in  a  contrary 
oireaion,  have  made  promifes  which  have  only  ended 
in  prolonging  our  fecurity.  As  foon  as  the  conftitutional 
government  was  fettled,  and  that  the  Direaory  was  in 
a  fituation  to  follow  any  fyftem  as  to  external  affairs,  it 
could  not  be  long  without  perceiving  how  we  had  been 
the  dupes  of  America.  The  treaty  of  London  bad  com¬ 
pletely  opened  all  eyes :  The  material  change  which  was 
openly  elFeaed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,*  has  put  thefeal  of  duplicity  and 
of  fallhood  on  the  alTurances  fo  often  repeated,  that  the 
treaty  Ihould  make  no  change  in  the  ftate  of  things  vyhich 
exifted  prior  to  that  treaty."  The  United  States',  on  the 
iirft  intelligence  of  our  awakening,  took  for  hoftilities 
tiieendingof  our  exceffive  and  patient  toleration.  General 
Walhington,  feeing  the  end  of  his  political  career  darken!- 
ed  by  clouds  which  announced  a  ferious  difeontent  on 
the  part  of  the  Republic,  fought,  by  a  meafure  equally 
unjuft  and  impolitic,  to  efcape  its  odium  :  He  recalled 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  wrong,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  view  of  things,  of  being  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  revolution,  and  of  being  the  open  enemy 
to  Britilh  influence,  as  well  as  to  the  fyftem  which  that 
influence  had  caufed  to  be  adopted.  He  believed  it  in 
his  power  to  throw  upon  Mr.  Monroe,  and  upon  his  par¬ 
ty,  all  the  blame  arifing  from  the  aftual  ftate  of  thin^, 
by  accufmg  him,  as  it  were,  of  having  caufed  it.  The 
refult  of  this  falfe  ftep  has  been  to  leave  the  Directory 
abandoned,  without  any  counterpoife,  to  its  fufpicions; 
this  event  has  confirmed  and  encreafed  th^m,  and  our 
meafures  have  become  more  decifive.  Ear  from  ex¬ 
plaining  our  conduit  as  it  was  natural  by  the  fyftem 

*  The  French  mi atfter  was  notified,  after  the  e3f9h2mge  of  utWL-' 
cauons,  that  wefiiould  no  longer  enjoy  the  advantage,  which  till 
then  had  been  granted  us,  to  fell  in  the  American  ports  out  Eng- 
lilh  prizes.  ,  ^ 
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which  had  hecn  purfued  heretofore,  topics  of  recrimin-a- 
tlGir  have  been  fought  for,  and  if  poffible  to  bring  about  a 
rupture.  It  was  eafy  to  fpwer  the  mercantile  claflcs,by  pre- 
fenting  them  with,  the  fpeftacle  of  the  Ioffes  which  our 
renrifals  muft  have  occafioned ;  and  to  irritate,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  minds  of  the  reft  of  the  nation,  cur  con- 
duft  has  been  reprcfented  to  them  as  the  coniequeiicc 
of  a  fyftem  long  matured  by  France,  for  ufurping  in 
the  United  States  an  abfolute  influence.  General  W  alh- 
ington  had  Iketched  out  the  phantom  of  this  plan  in  the 
addrefs  which  preceded  his  retirement.  Mr.  Adams 
completed  it,  and  even  coloured  it  with  move  w.n  mth 
than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to  him  at  lirlt; 
fo  that  at  this  day  the  merchants  have  been  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  wifh  to  rum  them,  and  declare  war  againft 
them,  and  the  people  that  we  wifli  to  enflave  their  go- 

Vernment.  : 

The  Executive  Dire£lory  after  having,  by  vigorous 

meafures,  caufed  the  French  nation  to  be  refpeaed,  and 
fheltered  our  iiiterefls  from  the  attacks  aireaed  againit 
them  by  the  Federal  government,  ought  to  neglea  noth¬ 
ing  to  deilroy  thefe  faife  imprd]iuns,  by  winch  we  fhould 
be  foon- reduced,  atFhiladelphia,  to  play  a  part  unworthy 
of  the  republic It  ought  to  trace  out  for  its  agents  u 
line  of  condua  which  diail  fhelter  us  eopualiy  from  the 
fufpicion  of  an  improper  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  of  an  indifference  which  provokes  contempt. 
All  the  delufions  which  the  adminiflration  attach  to  our 
name,  ihould  vanifii  before  this  open  condua.  V/e 
have  io  much  to  gain  by  conciliating  the  efleem  of  a  nati¬ 
on  where  -  public  opinion,  notwithd anding  the  intrigue 
of  a  fore),  a  power,  has  yet  preferved  the  remains  of 
independ'  cce,  not  to  try  this  fyilem,  wiiicli  mull  m  the 
iong  run  mumph  over  prejudice.  '  , 

The  United  States  pre  generally  either  too  iittie  re¬ 
garded,  or  eileemed  much  beyaud  their  importance^ 
Both  extremes  are  the  refult  of  ^diilerent  juagments  up.- 
011  the  morals  of  that  nation.  Some  lee  in  tnem  only 
a  colleaionof  jeves,  bufy  in  deceiving  each  other , 
others,  carried  away  by  ah  cnthuiiafin  as  little  founded, 
End  there,  compared  tQ  Europe,  models  of,  wi.dom  atii 


of  virtue,.  - 
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i*  contrary  opinions  are  formed  on  a  bafis  t^’ 

Ai'hich  the  ftatefman  ought  not  always  to  allow  much: 
importance  ;  the  national  manners  ought  not  to  beconfi- 
doreo  as  an  infallible  datum  to  judge  the  people.  Inde- 
ficndently  of  what  thefe  manners  may  have  either  praifc 
wortny  or  blameable  in  America,  there  is  an  inconteftible 
trucli,  at  which  we  mull  flop,  to  make  of  it  the  ground 
work  of  a  fyftem  to  be  jmrfued  refpedfing  that  power  ; 
It  IS  the  importance  to  which  the  United  States  are  cal- 
ec .  hat  importance  is  fo  much  the  more  certain,  that 
the  developments  which  muh  bring  it  about,  will 
not  be  cnecked  by  any  o!  the  obftacles  which  Would  op- 
pole  It,  if  the  United  States  were  fo  fituated  as  to  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  involved  in  the  diflentions  of  Europe.  It  is 
vainly  attempted  to  attribute  to  circumftances,  the  pro- 

grefs  wmich  the  United  States  have  made,  lince  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  their  new  conhitution,  a  period  when  the  inter¬ 
nal  tioubles  of  France  and  the  misfortune  of  its  colonics 
began.  Independently  of  thefe  accidental  caufes,  the 
United  States^  by  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the  nature 
o  their  population,  their  charadler  and  adlivityjandbythe 
jituation  of  their  edafts,  are  evidently  called  to  exercife, 
in  North  America,  a  confiderablc  influence.  The  pow¬ 
er  which  ihall  know  how  to  conciliate  them  will  find 
in  them  an  interefting  friend,  and  their  neutrality  will 
perhaps  oe  not  lefs  to  be  courted  than  their  alliance. 

France  has  a  ffrong  intereft  to  preferve  a  good  under- 
flanding  with  America.  It  is  lefs  the  fituation  of  her 
Weft  Indies,  which  command  it,  than  the  pofition  of 
Spain,  wiiich  might  run  the  greateft  dangers  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  -  England  and  the  Unite'd  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  aicendancy  which  commerce  has 
given  to  England  in  the  whole  extent  of  thofe  ftates,  we 
fliall  always  be  able  to  oppofe  fuccefsfully  all  political  - 
ties  which  that  power  might  wifh  to  eftablifh  with  them. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  aaual  ftate  of  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  one  might 
be  led  to  believei  tliat  the  firft  are  a  colony  of  the  latterj 
'or  fear  left  they  fnould  once  agaki  become  fo.  This  is 
the  opinion  v,  Inch  the  minifter  of  foreign  affairs  brought 
with  him  from  Philadelphia,  and,  for  having  exprelled 
this  opinion,  he  has  defervedly  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  ' 
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Uisfavoi*  of  the  partifans  of  England,  This  opinion,  and 
the  franknefs  with  which  it  has  been  .publifhed,  does  fo 
much  the  more  honor  to  the  mlnifter,  as  he  might,  with 
fonie  foundation,  have  been  fuppofed  to  entertain  quite 
another  one,  by  taking  into  calculation  the  effedt  of  the 
intimacies  he  had  formed  in  the  United  States.  Hov/- 
ever,  he  would  be  wrong  if  he  thence  concluded  that  it 
IS  right  to  leave  the  United  States  to  themfelves,  and  treat , 
them  with  the  contempt,  this  opinion,  which  is  not 
without  fome  truth,  infpires.  There  are  means  of  op- 
pofingthisimpuife,  which  the  commercial  preponderance 
gives  to  England^  and  even  to  rival,  not  without  fome 
fuccefs,  the  Tatter. 

What  conclufion  (hall  we  draw  from  all  that  proceeds  ?  ‘ 
That  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  are,  in  truth, 
in  a  pofition  which  mull  infpire  fears  of  a  rupture. 
France,efpecially,  has  very  ftrong  motivesto  adhere  to  the 
refentnients  which  form  the  balls  of  her  condu0:  lately* 
The  United  States  have  nothing  but  drained  and  preca-  ' 
rious  pretexts  to  found  their  recriminations  upon  ;  but 
the  tw’o  people  are  irrefiftibly  drawn  towards  each  other  ' 
by  a  correfpondence  of  interefts,  and  by  the  fecret  out 
energetic  fored  of  a  fimilarity  of  principles.  Thefe  two 
motives  for  reunion  ought  to  adf  with  great  weight  upon 
the  tw’o  cabinets,  and  check,  on  both  fides,  the  palTions  . 
and  pride  which  might  tend  to  embarrafs  the  reconcilia-  .1 
tion.  Whatever  Warmth  the  Britannic  party  has  fliewn 
in  its  declamations  in  congrefs ;  when  reltored  to  the 
calm  of  relledion,  'and  interrogated  when  their  political 
averlions  lleep,  they  muft  fee,  if  they  pollefs  yet  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  national  feeling,  that  England  cannot  have  with 
the  United  States  an  identity  of  interefl: ;  that  fooner  or 
later  her  deftruclive  afcendancy  w^-ould  didfate  laws  to 
them  ;  that  America,  far  from  having  any  interefl:  in 
diminifhing  the  weight  of  the  counterpoife  which  we  op- 
pofe  to  the  maritime  dominion  of  England,  mu  if,  on  tlie 
contrary,  dcfire  to  fee  us  combat,  wdth  fome  fuccefs, 

that  rival  of  all  that  profper. 

We,  on  our  fide,  have  a  great  interefl:  in  favoring  the 
'development  of  the  maritime  relources  of  America,  in 
"order  to  diminifli  the  Eoglifli  power,  by  taking  from  it 
%11  that  does  not  reft  upon  their  own  cipital.  rhe 
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XJiiited  State  h.avt  ndthin^g  to  wifh.  with-  refpe^l:  to 
‘teifioKX  of.  territory.  The  deceitful  lure  which  England 
could  hold'  out  to  them,  by  promifing  them,  our  fpoils. 
Of  thofe  of  Spain,  wouM  be  ruinous  to  them  in  its  re- 
fuit,  whatever  might  be  the  fuccefs  of  the  combinatioji' 
which  this- lure  might  produce,  Every  thing,  therefore, 
prompts'^ them  tomegociate  candidly,  and  to  draw  clofen 
to  U5.  Eet  Mr.  Adams,  efpecially,  feel  the  importance 
of  the  part  he  has‘ to  ad;  let  him  forget  little  diflikes 
which  years  ought  to  have  cooled,  and  which  his  ftatiort 
does  not  permit  him  to.  liften  to.  The  Prefident  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  avenge  the  irpaginary  injuries 
which  the  American  plenipotentiary  may  have  received 
in  1782.  There  is  no  longer  need  of  recalling  little  ri¬ 
valries,  now  without  objeft,  fince  the  cbtemporaries 
fleep  in  the  filent  tomb.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  his 
charadler,  and  of  his  enmity  towards  us,  we  have  every 
thing,  to  hope  from  the  re£litude  of  his  judgment  j  but 
let  him  keep  at  a  diflance  thofe  men  who  will  continually 
rekindle  in  his  bofom  the  fire  of  paifions,  v,hich  it  is  im¬ 


portant  for  them  to  perpetuate ;  lethim  take  the  pen  him- 
felf  and  draw  up  the  inftrudfions  of  his  commiiTioners.  If 
he  gives  up  tlie  talk  to  the  hand  which  has  traced  the 
manifcilo  of  the  i  6th  January,  he  imprudently  rilks  the 
mofi:  important  interefts  of  his  country.  The  republic, 
after  having  forced  all  open  enmities  to  fall  at  her  feet, 
and/ali  fraudulent  neutralities  to  make  reparation,  cannot' 
facrificc  its  reputation  nor  its  treafiires,  when  fire  is  to 
treat  upon  a  ftate  of  things  whichi  bears  every  character 
of  hoftility. 

On  our  fide,  let  us  forget  the  wrongs  of  an  admlnif- 
tration,  the  chief  of  which  had  more  weaknefs  than  ma¬ 
levolence  :  Gur  fuccelTes  have  avenged  us  fulliciently 
on  our  hidden  enemies  and  coward  Iriends.  Let  us  make' 
the  facrifice  of  our  refentments,  however  jull  they  may  • 
be,  to  our  evident  interefts.  The  prefent  crifis,  check¬ 
ed  in  time,  will  Iiave  a  falutary  efle£l  :  If  prolonged, 
with  the  circumflances  which  have  accompanied  it  hi¬ 
therto,  it  w'ould  perpetuate  painful  recolkflions,  and 
Would  perhaps  become  the  germ  of  a  national  hatred, 
whldi  would  not  have  any  of  thofe  real  or  imaginary  ad- 
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vantages  which  make  thofe  hatreds  fometimes  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  political  engine. 

The  fentiments  I  profefs  were  always  thofe  of  my 
heart ;  they  were  the  bafis  of  my  condudt  while  I  rc- 
ilded  in  the  United  States.  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
that  they  v/ill  find  their  true  value  when  they  fliall  reach 
there,  and  will  contribute  to  diflipate  prejudices  which 
unfortunate  circumftances,  or  inimical  arts  may  have 
fcattered  and  fomented,  with  refpedl  to  me,  with  men 
who  teftified  for  me  an  elleem,  which  I  fliall  always 
^onfider  it  an  honor  to  deferve. 


FruElidon,  /^th  Tear. 
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